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PROSPECTUS OF THE “ DAILY 
PIPER.” 
\ paper for staokers has made its appearance. | 


Srecian features will include the} 
following :— 

A grand new Serial Story by Dr. J. M. 
Barrie, entitled “Made of Arcady, or, 
The Mixture as Before.” 

Master Puffers : No. | 
Nicot,”’ by Harotp Becnr. 

Our Own Symposia: No. I., “Should | 
Women Smoke Black Shag?” by Marte | 
Core..t (author of Ardath), Vesta TiLtey, 
Oscar Ascue, and the Sub-Editor of 


* Dr. RopertTson 


Rural Week-Ends (by arrangement | 
with the Daily Chronicle): No. L, 

Fusee-Yama and its Environs.” 

Master Smokers: No. I., Lord Bury- | 
Ham, by Harotp Becsre. 

Last but not least, we have pleasure | 
in announcing that we have secured the 
services of a leading expert—Mr. T. P. | 
O’Coxnor. The famous editor's recent 
confession, to the effect that, despite 
repeated attempts, he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in smoking a cigar, will be fresh 
in the public mind. The titles of his 
contributions will be :--- 

“ My First Weed,” by Tay Pay (sic). 

“Trish Cigars,” by Tay Pay (sic again). 








MR. BROWN AT BREAKFAST. 
L.—Ow Foreien Pouicy. 


No, Mary, I don’t like it—I don’t like | = 
t at all, I tell you. . . . Costs ninepence 
a pound ? What’s that to do with 
it? . . . Bacon? Who was talking of 
bacon? Just like you women, that is 
always thinking about things to eat and 
dress and silly trifles, even when the 
Empire’s in danger—yes, in positive 
danger! (You might just tell Kare, or 
whatever her name is, that if she can’t 
make better coffee than this, you will 
have to get another cook. It’s not fit 
fora pig . . . Eh?—Do I want coffee 
fit for a pig? No, Madam, I do not, 
ind you know perfectly well what I 
mean.) There you are again, you see 
talk, talk, talk, about wretched house- 
hold details—bacon and coffee and such 
like—and you take no interest at all in 
the fate of the nation! Erne. here’s 
just as bad—-nineteen last week, and 
precious little you know, Miss, of what’s 
going on in the world! As for Tom, 
the only thing they seem to teach him 
at that school of his is how to be late 
for breakfast—- and I’m bound to say 
he’s learnt that well enough! Now, 
have either of you so much as looked 
it the Daily Wire this morning ? 
Not much chance when I've been read- 
ing it ever since it came? Nonsense! 
you never read the paper, as you know 





.A.P. (Mainly About Pipes). he 
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THE WATER CURE. 


Young Lady. 


“So you've BEEN on THE Continent, Prorgssor?” 


The Professor. “Yes, I’ve BEEN TO MARIENBAD, TAKING THE BATHS, YOU KNOW.” 


_Young Lady. “Reatty? Tat was A CHANGE FOR You, 





perfectly well, except the part about 
fashions. . Yes, I'll explain, if you'll 
try to show a little intelligent interest 
for once. Now just consider our posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean. We'll sup- 
pose this milk-jug is Gibraltar. tn 
between the knife and that cup is the 
Suez Canal. Ener, I'll trouble you 
for that piece of toast off your plate. .. . 
Just going to eat it? Oh, and of course 
your breakfast matters more than the 
destiny of Europe! Well, then, I'll 
have a lump of sugar—no, I’m not 
“pawing the whole dish”—that repre- 
sents Malta. (Good morning, Tom—late 
as usual! Give you the milk-jug? 
Certainly not; Gibraltar is the key of 
the whole position—-even you might 
know that much!) Well, then, if Ger- 
many and France and Russia combine 
against England, as they’re certain to 
do. . . . How do I know it? Common- 
sense, Madam, sheer common-sense, and 
an ability to look facts in the face. 
Besides, the Daily Wire says so. You 
might have seen that for yourself, if 
you'd taken the trouble to look at this 
morning’s paper. And if only our 
Prme Minister had a little common- 
sense too, instead of talking stuff to the 
British Association which even I can’t 





wasn’ T it pag 


‘uate bell 2 or tail of. Ww hat ought 
he todo? Why, send a plain ultimatum 
all round, saying—bless my soul, it's 
a quarter to ten—TI shall miss my train. 
If you'll tell the maid not to move the 
breakfast things, I'll explain when I 
come back. . . . Oh, just as you please. 
Where's my umbrella? But if you 
would only take a bit more interest in 
politics, Mary—yes, the brown gloves 
and weren't so wrapped up in household 
trifles . . . well, I must start. Oh, by the 
way, there’s a button off my garden 
coat; you might put it on by this 
evening. 





Reminiscence of Balfe. 


On board a steamer, in one of the 
principal cabins, the berth was placed 
so high up that the occupant on sud- 
denly sitting erect, found his head in 
sharp collision with the ceiling. Then, 
mindful of the old song, rarely given 
nowadays, he sang out, as he rubbed his 
cranium and joyfully acknowledged that 
he had not been wounded, 

“ My berth is noble and unstained my crest!” 


And so, thinking confusedly of Bohemian 
Girls in Marble Halls, and so forth, he 
dropped off peacefully to sleep. 
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ARMS AND THE SHOWMAN. 
I. 


“L’Estente Corpiare.” 

By assisting at the first performance of the new Alhambra 
Ballet, I have greatly strengthened an old conviction with 
regard to the limitations iwmposed upon decorative art. 
Wherever an artist has been called upon to cover a given 
space, whether he composes a frieze or a fresco, a panel or a 
mosaic, or arranges animated groups to fill the framework 
of a stage, nothing is more exhausting to the spectator than 
the suspicion of symbolic or allusive intention in the design. 
To do justice to the makers of ballets, though they commonly 
betray a passion for allegory, yet the intellectual purpose of 
their creations is seldom obtruded; as a rule, their “ mean- 
ing,” in the language of Catvertey’s immortal ballad, “is 
what you please.” 

But the authors of L’Entente Cordiale could not escape the 
historic obligations of their task. A brief review of the 
chronicles of war was necessary if the audience was to 
appreciate the harmony now prevalent (with negligible 
exceptions) among the nations of the earth, and notably 
between England and France. 

The curtain rises upon the “Grove of Concordia.” Here 
we have the customary assortment of female abstractions— 
Peace, Truth, Science and Progress. They are busily engaged 
in an attempt to induce the great armed Powers to dispense 
with their weapons. Russia, by an exquisite irony, which 
further enjoys the almost unique support of fact, is the 
first to fall in with this moral proposition. There is no 
saying what might have been the happy result of her 
initiative; but at this juncture a diversion is created by the 
entrance of a figure whose counter-influence proves to be of 
the most deplorable. From the quaint style of his armour, 
and from his facial complexion, I judge him to belong to 
the ancient order of the Japanese Samurai. In a moment, 
by taking a couple of strides this way and that, and pulling 
up short with an accent on the second, he has everyone at 
loggerheads with his neighbour. 

The fell horrors of war are now scenically portrayed, and 
| a gigantic figure of Bellona, painted in a bronzy yellow, with 
| an extremely repulsive cast of countenance, occupies all the 
available space of sky. The audience, ever ready to sympa- 
thise with Japan, remains taciturn, reserving its judgment of 
the part played by our ally in the development of this porten- 
tous dénotiment. But a perusal of the Synopsis reassures 
us. It is not a Jap at all; it is just the “ Demon of War.” 

The drop-secene falls. On it is represented a monstrous 
war-chariot, coloured like Bellona, and with Napo.eoy and 
other notorious Men of Blood acting as postilions. In the 
vehicle itself is a figure in which I think I recognise a portrait 
of the late Mr. Giapstone in middle life. This historical 
group, coming so soon after the awful spectacle of his own 
sinister handiwork, is too much for the “Demon of War,” 
and he ultimately retires baffled. 

It is in the “Temple of Peace,” as distinct—and a very 
nice distinction—from the “Grove of Concordia,” that the 
second great scene is laid. As if to emphasize the success of 
the Hague Tribunal, two groups of Cossack and Japanese 
ladies, all in the most unbecoming uniforms, go through 
their respective evolutions. Next, with a sudden revulsion 
to the past, we are shown a frontier disagreement between 
| six Italian ladies of the Bersaglieri and half-a-dozen Austrians 
| of the same sex; and then, in the living words of the Synopsis, 
* to end the dispute as to which Nation is paramount, Germany 
is called in, and settles the matter by forming a triple 
alliance.” 
| Broad effects are of the essence of this kind of spectacle ; 
| and it will be readily seen that the réle played by the third 
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Napotzon in the emancipation of Italy from the Austrian 
yoke, as well as the affair of his subsequent misunderstand- 
ing with Prussia, is here suppressed from a laudable desire 
to avoid elaboration of detail. 

Follows a short but spirited flirtation, in which the two 
rivals, England and Russia (the latter armed with the knout 
for this amorous occasion), contend for the affections of 
France. It ends in favour of an Anglo-French combination. 

And now ensues an episode with telegraph-poles, which I 
must reluctantly condemn on the ground of a too elusive 
obscurity. I do not trust to my own puerile powers of inter- 
pretation, but fall back once more on the Synopsis. It tells 
me that “the Russians commence to run the telegraph 
through to notify their Government of the events” (pre- 
sumably the evolution of “L’Entente Cordiale”). “Some 
Japanese damsels arrive” (always so intelligently anticipative, 
these Japs). ‘They are followed by the Americans, who, 
seeing that the telegraph will be detrimental to their own 
interests, and those of their Eastern friends, bid the Japanese 
to sever the wires and so cut off all connection with Russia. 
The latter nation enters, and seek (sic) to envelope the little 
nation with their national flag, but the little ies bib ie - 
defy the manceuvres of the sturdy Russ.”’ I have ventured 
to italicize the passage which seems to me to err most on the 
side of over-subtlety. 

Eventually all the naval and military members of the corps 
de ballet come on with a flag in each hand, and there is a 
fascinating “ Mazurka des Rubans.”” Red and blue streamers 
suspended from the vault of heaven are interlaced and un- 
ravelled with the most charming dexterity. All ends with 
a “Grand Galop” of the nations and the “ Apotheosis of 
Peace”; and a delighted audience troops out to buy the 
latest edition and see if Port Arthur has fallen. 

In looking back upon this unparalleled spectacle I suffer 
an altruistic regret. I cannot bear to think that the increas- 
ing refinement of our Music Halls has still left a prejudice in 
the minds of some parents against the admittance of their 
children to such performances. For I fail to imagine how 
the lessons of history could be imparted under a more 
attractive and insinuating disguise. 

Il, 
“Tae Caevaleer.”’ 

I pass to the new drama at the Garrick, which must be 
content with second place in this inadequate review, for 
the reason that more brain-work seems to have gone to the 
making of the Alhambra Ballet than was spent upon The 
Chevaleer. 1 gather from a student of preliminary booms 
that Mr. Jones's latest play was designed for a “comedy 
of conscience.” I dare not say whose “conscience” is in 
question; the author’s or that of his puppets. But as to 
“comedy,” though the elements of it are there under certain 
rather venerable aspects, I am very sure that this drama as 
a whole is not to be referred to any such distinguished 
~ategory. 

It would not be fair to judge of the nature of a play, as 
you would determine the strength of machinery, by its 
weakest components, but it would be equally impermissible 
to assign to the play itself a dignity above that of its domi- 
nating figure. And here the dominating figure belongs 
to the realm of farce. In vain the subordinate persons 
of the drama put restraint upon themselves in their 
laudable desire to maintain the higher levels of comedy, 
however hackneyed: it is useless for Miss Nancy Price 
(not greatly assisted by natural aptitude for the part) to 
play the character of a woman of society; it is useless for 
Mr. Nre Cxarr (also labouring under like disabilities) to 

resent a sporting baronet; it is useless for Mr. Water 

EARCE to illustrate, with admirable reserve, the difficulties of 
a love-sick Eton boy. Hardly may they begin, from time 
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Lady (ealling on new Vicar’s young Wife). “Have you sees THe Lipkary at THE Hatt? Sin Georoe is quire a BisiiorHite, you 


KNOW.” 


Vicar’s Wife (warmly). ‘Ou, I’m so GLaD To HEAR THAT! So MANY OF THESE WEALTHY MEN HAVE NO RELIGION!” 
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to time, to express their identities, when in breaks, with | 
untiring importunity, the shameless hero of farce, bodily | 


emerging from the page of Dickens, and insisting on his 
own eccentricities with an iteration that Dickens alone has 
ever compassed hitherto. Mr. Bourcnrer’s Showman is a great 
personal triumph: but, after all, the play’s the thing; and with 
great deference I must doubt if any human actor-manager 
would have accepted a drama in which a single character, 
drawn impossibly out of the picture, so absorbs the stage to 
the confusion of all dramatic proportion and consistency, 
unless the part had been expressly adapted to his own gifts. 
For the sake of Mr. Bourcuter and hiscast—in particular Miss 
Viotet Vaxsrucu, who plays a thankless, silly character with 
unfailing self-repression and artistic generosity—1 could 
wish The Chevaleer a long and vigorous life; but for the 
sake of Mr. Jones, regarded as an exponent of the Higher 
Drama, I can only desire for his latest illustration an early 
and decent oblivion. O. 8. 





Accommodation for Man and Beast. 


T LIBERTY. Wanted, situation as Groom-Gardener or Gardener 
and cow; middle-aged ; good refs.—Yorkshire Post. 


More Enciisn As sHe 18 wrore.—At an hotel at Socrabaja 
in Java is this notice : 
From the hours fixed for meals on no account will be deviated. For 


damage to furniture the proprietor will avenge himself on the person | nat © ‘ 
| them have at their disposal 210,000 men and 30,000 collies,”’ 


committing the same. 


OUR DUMB PESTS. 


[With acknowledgments to the “ Daily Mail” correspondence on the 
topie of Harvest Bugs. } 


Tue House Fry. 


Sir,—‘ Torturep” should, before taking his siesta, apply 
to his head a fairly thick coating of treacle and quicklime, 
mixed in equal parts. This will speedily stop the nuisance 
he refers to. The treacle attracts the pests, which are thus 
brought into contact with the quicklime, from which escape 
is impossible. Once Birren, &c. 

Farwias. 

Sin,—Those who are subject to the armed onslaught of 
these formidable little creatures will find a full-sized flower- 
pot, half-filled with straw and placed on the head, a well-nigh 
infallible remedy. Dania. 

Wasps. 


Sir,—I have found the best plan is to boldly take the 
“bull by the horns,” or, to be more accurate, the wasp by 
the waist, and promptly extract the sting, thereby rendering 
the insect harmless. 

I have never known this method to fail. Keronum Axivo. 





Tue Docs or War.—“ It is estimated,” says the Yorkshire 
Evening Post, “ that Generals Kurox1, Novzv, and Oxu between 
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FROM WEXT YEAR'S MACAZINES. 

Bright and thoughtful reading about 
Science, Great Men, Great Inter- 
viewers, and Furniture. 


not reserve its walls entirely for young 
artists, and relegate the Academicians to 
Madame Tussaup’s ?—Mr. D. 8. MacCot. 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


Coeesesesrsseecessecoooseseeeses 
&9SGOOSOOSS695965509905500050009 3 Para } 
S 4 = The Religion of Sandwichmen. ¢ 
‘ Flying for All. ¢ a ‘ 
: SCMSSSAODS OO CODD IS INNS NS OCSESSSS 





ooneeeosessosossoescosoooooCes 
It may not be generally known, but 


it is none the less a fact, that the 
sandwichmen of London are deeply 
interested in theological problems, and 
are, almost to a man, strong supporters 
of the Higher Criticism as expounded 
by Harwack and the Abbé Lowy. Im- 
prisoned in the grotesque harness of 
their calling, they indemnify themselves 
for their bodily discomfort by indulging 
in the most profound mystical specula- 
tions. This is all the more remarkable 
in that the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, from which this interesting 
body of men was originally recruited, 
evince no such tendency, and are still 
lamentably prone to the grosser forms 
of superstition.—Bishop We.ipon in the 
Contemporary Review. 


I po not pretend that the aeroplane 
will shortly be within reach of all; but 
a time is surely coming when all but 
improvident artisans will be able to 
reach their place of work by this fas- 
cinating vehicle. At present they are 
certainly dear. A forty -eagle - power 
equal to forty-thousand-sparrow-power 

the Java unit being a sparrow), a forty- 
eagle-power aeroplane, which will easily 
do its hundred miles an hour with eight 
passengers, costs, it is true, a small for- 
tune. But that is an excessive type. 
For ordinary purposes a four- or six- 
eagle-power machine is sufficient, and 
this will shortly be obtainable for a few 
hundred pounds, or a small weekly sum 
on the excellent hire system.—Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., in The World’s Work. 














Seeeesossocsssessossoososcosess? 
&59S59995806006505 3655660088800009 
& ' —— a 216 The Fat Boy's Surprise. { 
The Débiicle of the Free- © | Sssccceseoosssesoosossssoosseess 
8 W. A. And now, my dear Sir, will you 
12 929ROOSOS0299e9029000R202000 





confide in me the secret of your imposing 
avoirdupoisity—to coin a heavy word ! 

J.T. I regret to say that I am not in 
a position to do so. 

A. Indeed; then may I be per- 
mitted to assist you in changing your 
position? Perhaps a reclining pos- 
ture 

J.T. You misunderstand me. 

W. A. Surely not? I have been con- 
ducting these Conversations for some 
into) years, many of my interlocuters being 
persons of commanding intellect, and 


No spectacle in recent times has 
afforded me greater satisfaction than the 
ghastly catastrophe which hurled the 
shattered phalanx of the Free-Fooders 
into well-merited and eternal oblivion. 
Riddled by argument, annihilated by 
the superb and almost divine denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Caampertary, pulverised by 
the lofty eloquence of Mr. Henry Caariix 
and Sir Howarp Vincent, their base and | 
disgraceful intrigues _ blasted 
smithereens by the invincible logic of | 
Professor Hewwys, this pitiable band of | the charge of misunderstanding them has 
measly Mandarins, of fatuous Free | never before been brought. ] may have 
Impostors, perished unwept, unhonoured | misrepresented them; never misunder- 
and unsung.—*“ Episodes of the Month” | stood them. 
in the National Review. J.T. None the less, you misunder- 

PoOSSHSSeoeososooossssoeseeoseees | stand me. When I say | am not in a 
sition to give you the secret of my 

e Burlington House still Peccant. 5 3 S| Dalk. I oho I am not allowed to 

aonooesooooooenssoreesee000009% | divulge so valuable a picc> of informa- 





The report of the House of Lords|tion. I have my father, my future, to 
Commission that inquired into the ad-| consider. 
ministration of the Chantrey Bequest is| W.A. Then, if I may ask the ques- 


the thin end of the wedge. We must 
now exert every nerve to achieve the 
other reforms that too long have waited. | question ? 

To begin with, there is the seandal of} J. T. Indeed, I did not. Not from 
the Hanging Committee of the Royal one so learned, so intelligent, so discur- 
Academy. How is it possible for Bur-| sive and soliloquistic as you. It never 
lington House to exhibit good pictures | occurred to me that you would speak of 
if they are chosen by a committee of | anything so muc +h to the point, so obvious, 
Royal Academicians? A Commission las my size. I imagined with confidence, 
must be appointed by the House of|and my father shared the view, that you 
Lords to inquire into this retrograde|would treat me merely as a peg on 
custom. The Royal Academy must have | which to hang a number of entertaining 
its claws pared in every direction. Why | monologues.—-Mr. Wm.iam Arcuer’s Real 


tion, why did ycu consent to this inter- 
view? Surely you expected some such 





Conversation with Mr. Joms Trowptey, | 
of Peckham, in the Pall Mall Magazine. | 

geesoossososcssosesososssosesee? 

4 Football and the Pen. 4 

Seeeesosocoosocosssosessoseneess 

It is certain that nothing can be done 
for Football until better facilities for 
literary work are offered to its practi- 
tioners. To the circumstance that the 
cricketer has long spells of leisure, and 
a comfortable pavilion in which to put 
his thoughts on paper, may be attributed 
the position which the game, once so 
unobtrusive, has recently taken in the 
public eye, and the large receipts at the 
gates. Until intervals for writing are 
provided in every football match, and 
until every footballer acquires the rudi- 
ments at least of syntax, I see no hope 
for the game. It must remain what. it 
is now. I look forward to the day when 
every footballer, like every cricketer, 
sends an account of his emotions and 
triumphs, his hopes and fears, to the 
Press Association, or other medium, for 
publication throughout the land.—Mr. 
C. Arraur Pearson in Pearson’s Magazine. 
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The origin of the clothes-horse is 
wrapped in mystery. Its first mention in 
literature occurs in BaLen’s Memorabilia, 
1631, but the text is corrupt and the 
author may possibly be referring to a 
gridiron. Once so rare, to-day every 
house has one or more of these articles, 
and more than one connoisseur has 
collected them. A _ very extensive 
collection was dispersed at Christie’s in 
1876, one specimen, in ormolu, inlaid 
with mother of pearl, fetching four 
hundred guineas. It is now in the 
possession of Mr. Prerront Moraan. The 
best English collection at the present 
time is that of Lord NorrHaLierton at 
Bingway Hall. The late King of Houanp 
invariably gave clothes-horses as wedding 
presents, just as Queen VicTorIA was 
addicted to Indian shawls.—The Rev. 
S. H. Bensrorp in the Windsor. 


eneeseeoessossoocseceesesoonls® 
; Why Vecsey became a 
; Vegetarian. 
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In order to build up my stamina and 
technique a meat diet was temporarily 
necessary. But on the completion of 
my fourth year my physique was 
thoroughly consolidated, set, being 
desirous not to sacrifice ‘ebtiiy of 
touch to robustness of conception I 
forthwith abandoned the ranks of the 
flesh-eaters and have since subsisted 
exclusively on milk and macaroons, milk 
supplying sustenance and macaroons the 
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THE PERILS OF MIMIC WAR. 


l in hia charge). 


Motor Lieutenant, Motor Volunteer Corps (to Genera 
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spiritual, ethereal element which is so 
my interpretations. 
Franz vow Vecsey in the new weekly 
Personal Supplement of the Times. 


CONS plcuous in 





$9OG9SGOS599909005900088008 
Is it Napoleon again? 4 
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Well,” said I, as I sipped my Créme 
de menthe in the most fashionable of 
London’s restaurants, “and how do you 
do it?” 

He passed his nervous hand wearily 
over his forehead, pushing back the 
Niagara of flaxen hair that flowed over | 
his powerful brow. An interesting man, | 
this, Reader, Slim, fair, boyish-looking, | 
quietly dressed like an ordinary English 
country gentleman ; but under the calm 
exterior—what Titanic forces ! 

Is there, I often wonder as I pull 
luxuriously at my cigarette, is there 
anything in reincarnation? Sir Ouiver | 
Lopce says not; but it is difficult to} 
know always what he means by what he 
’ Professor Mayor of Cambridge, 
that stealthy elderly humourist, says yes. | 
Where does the truth lie? With Lopnce 
or with Mayor? Ah! Yet looking at 
this quiet, reposeful, yet volcanically 
powerful, masterly man before me, as | 
pour out some more of the costly liqueur, | 
| am convinced that NaPoigoy lives again. | 
The Man of Destiny surely is before me. 

Mr. Harotn Beepte’s article on Sir 
\urreep HarwswortH in his series 
‘Mammoth Magicians” in the London. 





BAYS. 











own life —whether the word of command 
be given or not. Any infringement of 
this order must be immediately reported 
in duplicate) on Army Form B 216 (Blue). 

Scouts should always be in advance of 
the main body, and not in the rear, as 
at previous manceuvres. 

No officer will be permitted to take 
with him more than one wagon-load of 
kit, and lounges and billiard-tables are 
distinctly prohibited. 

If it is suspected that there are 
partridges on the line of march, the 
commanding officer will immediately 
halt, and send forward a reconnoitring 
party: should partridges be reported, a 
notice (A0421—-White) shall be sent 
forward by an orderly (dismounted and 
disarmed), informing the birds of the 
approach of troops. 

If the game in question evinces no 
inclination to retire, a wide detour shall 
be made. 

Artillery shall not drive their guns 
over any inhabitant—no matter what 
iis or her sex may be. 

In the event of any officer, N.C.O., or 
private being seriously injured, he 
shall be immediately taken to the nearest 
hospital. In the case of a broken leg, 
he shall not be permitted, under any 
circumstances, to walk. 

n case of any question on the 
part of the umpire as to which of the 
opposing forces has been placed hors de 


of | combat, the decision must be in favour 


of the Commanding Officer holding the 
higher rank. 
As the service rifle is not effective 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ARMY MANCEUVRES, |Pevond a range of 2,000 yards, the 


(Revised.) 


‘Care is to be taken to avoid disturbing 
game. If any game is started, it is not to be | 
yurenuec 
' ‘The inhabitants are at all times to be 
treated with the utmost civility. 

“When troops have pa re gates, 
the officer in command will see that the gates 


ire closed after the troops have passed.”} 


| 
| 


Tue above are a few of the general 
instructions issued by the Chief of the 
General Staff for the guidance of the 
troops taking part in the manceuvres 
this year. Several contingencies seem 
to have been overlooked in preparing | 
these General Instructions, and we beg 
respectfully to fill in the gaps: 

No officer is permitted to question 
any person under the age of seven as 
to his whereabouts: he will consult the | 
Ordnance maps provided for that purpose. | 

Umpires and officers commanding will | 
accompany the troops and not remain at | 
hotels —unless it is unavoidable. 

Every precaution should at the same 
time be taken that the respective divisions | 
bivouac in the neighbourhood of decent | 
hotels. 

In the event of a transport sinking, | 
every man will be expected to save his | 








enemy must not be fired upon unless 
he is within that distance. 

No pains are to be spared to give 
foreign Attachés all the information 


possible concerning our methods, guns, | 


and defences. 

Should there be any doubt as to 
whether a certain force is friend or foe, 
an officer (not below the rank of Major, 
and accompanied by six orderlies) should 
be sent forward to make inquiries of 
the Commanding Officer of such force, 
who will be expected to state truthfully 
and lucidly what he is, the strength of 
his force, and his future 


is not to offer the Major any refreshment 
whatsoever. : 


Should it be found that the rifle or | 


gun fire annoys cattle, sheep, or poultry, 
“‘ cease-fire” will be sounded, and the 


circumstance must be at once reported | 


to the nearest umpire. 

On the completion of the manceuvres, 
if there is any doubt on the part of the 
umpire-in-chief as to which side has 
been victorious, he shall consult the 
halfpenny newspapers and give his 
decision accordingly. 


intentions. | 
| But it is pointed out for general in- 
| formation that such Commanding Officer 


A SHATTERED ILLUSION. 
[Suggested by the views of a Times corre 
spondent on the cult of the Edelweiss. } 
Ow everything poetic 
Your moderns look askance : 
And daily Prose deals frequent blows 
Destructive to Romance. 
But though Romance is dying, 
Like everything that's nice, 
Since I was young I've thought it hung 
Around the Edelweiss. 


*T was plucked, I deemed, by lovers, 
Who braved the Alpine snows, 
And hung for weeks from icy peaks, 

Suspended by their toes : 
They cared not though beneath them 
There yawned a drop of miles, 
But with a grin they roped it in, 
And won their lady’s smiles. 


But now it seems that perils 
Need not be faced at all : 
You only need to buy the seed, 
The price of which is small ; 
And in the heart of London, 
A mile from Temple Bar, 
You plant in earth your pennyworth, 
And then—well, there you are! 


Oh, Times's correspondent, 
You might have spared us this! 
We did not know that this was so, 
And ignorance was bliss. 
If further revelations 
You chance to have in store, 
Be generous, please, and spare us these, 
I hear they don’t want more. 








THE DRUC HABIT AND ITS VALUE. 

(lanpressed by the enlightened example of 
his daily contemporaries, Mr. Punch has deter- 
mined, without making any extra charge, to 
| furnish his readers with valuable advice as to 
the best way of securing health and happiness. } 

Tuat the drug habit is on the increase, 
especially amongst persons of refined 
tastes and powerful intellects, can no 
longer be denied. But it is only 
amongst the most hide-bound obscuran- 
tists of the profession that this fascinat- 
ing habit meets with any condemnation. 
It is undoubtedly true that hashish is a 
|potent cause of insanity in Egypt, and 





| that the excessive use of morphia, opium 
| and cocaine is not conducive to longevity, 
|but the high-minded and highly-strung 
modern epicure must not be deterred by 
such paltry considerations. Besides, he 
|need not indulge in any of the drugs we 
have enumerated, inasmuch as fengol, 
the newest and most subtle of these 


Passports To Parapise, 

is infinitely more efficacious, deleterious, 
and economical. Fengol is an oily 
|pungent liquid distilled from a rare 
Bolivian bulb. In taste it resembles 


the most ferruginous Australian Bur- 
gundy, and can be had in stoppered flagons 


| 
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| from any venal| 





| chemist for 24s. a 

dozen. Fengol,| fj 
it should be stated, | £ 
has long been! 
known to the 
faculty, but it is 
only within the 
last few months 
that a series of 
experiments con- 
ducted by distin- 
guished repre- 
sentatives of the 
leading ovrofes- 
sions has demon- 
strated its un- 
equalled value in 
promoting the 
greatest happi- 
| ness of the greatest 
number. The 
Rev. ANSELM 
BUNTER, 


THe Famous 
PREACHER, 


| finding that his 
congregation com- 
| plained of their 
|abnormal immu- 
nity to insomnia, 
determined to ex- 
periment on him- 
self with this 
drug. The results 
easily surpassed 
his most sanguine 
expectations. He 
seemed to be 
marching with an 
elastic tread 
through a field of 
green buttercups , 
in an atmosphere 


suffused with a (i ie 
Borealis. The ‘lt \ hy , 
huttercups slowly eae 
changed into pea- = 


chronie Aurora 
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cocks’ tails and 
then into flying 
fish, and he settled 
down into peace- 
ful sleep, awaking 
at the usual time with no fatigue or 
unpleasant reminiscences. Since then 
he has dispensed fengol gratuitously in 
the vestry, with the result that he has 


TREBLED HIS CONGREGATION. 


An eminent R.A., who was induced 
to make trial of the new drug, writes: 

With a noise resembling the trumpet- 
ing of innumerable elephants, the back 
of my head seemed to open and emit 
flames of the brightest and most oleo- 
graphic splendour. My attire appeared 





DOIN’ THE SMART THING. 


boots illustrated the supreme possibilities 
of the three-colcur process. Any move- 
ment led to an explosion of rainbow- 
coloured fire-balls, while, on eating, the 
flames broke out afresh, illuminating the 
gold stopping of my molars with a 
sublime effulgence. In drinking, though 


it was only a glass of barley water, || 
experienced the conviction that all) 
my pictures had been purchased by| 





She. “I xorice THAT sixce LITTLE Mrs. Monty HAS BEEN IN THAT SET SHE'S DROPPED ALL HER (i's.” 
He. “Gowe rm ror a Moror, I suppose, wnat?” 


aureoled with a halo of sanctity; every 
"bus conductor seemed beatified. Going 
out into the Strand I purchased a half- 
penny paper, and found that the print 
emitted an unearthly radiance. For a 
while I stood fascinated, watching an 
advertisement of Vi-moko or 


Lieuw Moke, 
which came and went in letters of 


the Chantrey Bequest on fabulous terms.”’ | light. Two popular novelists passed 
The effect on a well-known poet was|me, laughing loudly. Intellectually | 


to glorify the squalid realities of London | 


realised their inferiority, but to my 


*| to change to a gorgeously decorated | street life. “After a draught of fengol,” | visual sense they had all the delicacy of 
he writes, “I saw every sandwichman an etching of Wmistizr.” 


Della Cruscan costume, while my brown | 
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WITH THE DEVON 


| Sportaman from the bog). “CoxFrouxp you, 


nere?” 


Shepherd. “Zo TuHexe be, Master; Bor THOU ‘AVEN’T GOT DowN TO Un ret!” 
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AND SOMERSET. 


pipy’T [YoU SAY THERE WAS A SOUND BOTTOM 


| CHARIVARIA. 


| Shocking carnage at Port Arthur was 
|reported last week from St. Petersburg. 


Ir is asking too much to expect us to|No fewer than twice the number of 
believe the rumour that the Russian|Japanese engaged in the investment 
Government, in addition to requesting | were wiped out in seven days. 


the British cruisers to look out for the | 
Smolensk, also gave instructions to the | 
Smolensk to look out for the British | 
cruisers. 


The operations in Manchuria continue 
to give satisfaction to both sides. The 
Japanese are still driving the Russians 
before them, and the Russians are still 
luring on the Japanese. One begins to 
see the truth of the Russian boast that 
they would win in “ the long run.” 





‘ship of Canada. 


It is announced that Earl Grey has 
been appointed to the Governor-General- 
We have nothing 
but admiration for the Government’s 
tactfulness in not appointing Lord 
Duwpowap to fill the vacancy. 


The Vicar of St. Michael’s, Folkestone, 
stated, in addressing a large congrega- 
tion of cyclists, that he considered 
motorists the greatest nuisance of the 


present century. Still, as a motorist 
points out, cyclists could not expect to 
retain the supremacy for ever. 

Lord Rosgsery has been re-elected 
President of the Bucks Archeological 
Society. He is, we understand, to read 
a paper to this Society of Antiquaries 
on the subject of Free Trade. 








| The Duke of Devonsnire was a free- 
fooder even as a boy. In a speech to 
the Craven Agricultural Society he con- 
fessed that, when he was ten, he won, 


at a show, the second prize for pigs. 







“These vessels are the small cruisers 
‘of the future,” said Admiral Witson at 
the launch of H.M.S. Forward last week. 
“The Forward will be able to run away 
from anything bigger than herself.” 
This, we understand, is due to her 
unrivalled bunker capacity. 











Attention is being drawn once more 
to the danger of disease germs in bread. 
To soak the loaf in a weak solution of 
carbolic acid and water is said to bea 
simple and inexpensive safeguard. 





To prevent bites by harvest bugs, a 
Daily Mail correspondent advises the 
wearing of “two bags of muslin (filled 
with camphor) long enough to go round 
the ankle of the wearer, and about two 
inches wide.” While we can well 
believe that such a pair of bags would 
be extremely beautiful in an Oriental 
sort of way, we cannot help thinking. 
that the dimensions would prevent their 
being of great use to anyone of fine 
physique. 












A German has applied for a patent 
for a species of semaphore to be fixed to 
tables in beer-gardens. Customers pull 
a string, and thereby hoist a signal 
for more refreshment. It is expected 
to be of considerable service to 
students who have reached the in- 
articulate stage. 






Consternation has been caused among 
the local cats by the announcement that 
the Holborn Borough Council is apply- 
ing to the Local Government Board to 
sanction a by-law for the suppression of 
street cries. oi sbicoad 

A Hull man has succeeded in playing 
a piano for seventeen hours without 
stopping. It will now be possible for a 
tired and peevish brain-worker, with- 
out appearing guilty of an offensive 
expression, to tell the inveterate pianist 
in the flat above to go to Hull. 


Burglars have ransacked the East- 
End residence of Major Eyans-Gorpoy, 





M.P., the staunch opponent of Alien 
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Immigration. It is supposed to be an 


attempt on the part of some dest®tute | 


aliens to conciliate the Major by putting 
an end to their destitution. 


The Marquis of ANGLESEY, it is stated, 
is about. to become a monk. ‘The oppor- 
tunity of obtaining another costume is 
proving irresistible. 








BAD NEWS FOR VILLADOM. 


Tue Urban District Council of Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham, has decided 
that houses in future must be identified 
by numbers, and not merely designated 
by high-sounding names. We have en- 
deavoured (but, we must confess, with 
indifferent to trace the 


very SUCCESS 


origin and meaning of some of these | 


picturesque appellations, which add 
such zest and delight to the explora- 
tions of cabmen, postmen, and stray 
visitors in general. “ Bellevue,” it 
appears, is the most popular, and may 


be counted by thousands with its 
variants of “Fairview” and “ Bella 
Vista.” The reasons for the title are 


usually that the villa in question is so 
insignificant, and the rent so low, that the 
owner has to concentrate attention upon 
his outlook, for which latter he draws 
upon your imagination, on account of 
the “ houses in between.” “The Elms,” 
“The Firs,” “The Laburnums,” and 





‘The Laurels” run it close. They are 
interesting applications of the lueus a 
lucendo principle, and of 
occupant’s ambition to possess a grove, 
or at least one or two of such trees, 
in his ten square feet of front garden. 
Then the large “ Dene” tribe seem to 
a fatal attraction for house- 
holders of romantic aspirations but in- 
definite ideas. They enter into various 
combinations, “ Rosedene,” “ Willow 
Dene” and “ Moss Dene” 
in favour. “ Holme,” ‘‘ Hurst,” “Croft” 
and “Grange” run them close as ter- 
minations, and indicate an income of 


non 


pe S8sess 


£2 10s. per week, and an inability to| 


explain their exact meaning. Other 
addresses have a more literary flavour, 
such as “ Peverel,” “‘ Aylwin” or “ Casa- 
bianca,” and betray an acquaintance 
with the contents of the Free Library 
round the corner. 

Some, again, are reminiscent of holi- 
days achieved or in contemplation. 
‘Verona,” for instance, at once stamps 
the suburban rate-payer as one who has 
1 theoretical or practical knowledge of 
[Italian geography, or who has travelled 
t least as far as the Exhibition at Earl's 
Court. “La Residencia” is a shade 

ore recondite. “ Loch Lomond” 
loubtless a souvenir of a honeymoon 

r a taste for alliteration, while Welsh 
names are beloved for their own sweet 
sake, ‘‘Glanusk,” “Caecrgwent,”’ “Y 


is 


the | 


ranking high | 





PREHISTORIC SHAKSPEARE.—NO. |. 


Tt is announced that Mr. Beerbohm Tree is introducing prehistoric reptiles into his new 
production of The Tempest. This happy combination of Shakspeare and Prehistoric Peeps is 
capable of interesting extension ; for instance, a Primeval ‘' Balcony Scene” would well reward 
the enterprising Manager. 

Romeo. “ ANd, BUT THOU LOVE ME, LET THEM FIND ME HERE: 
MY-LIFE WERE BETTER ENDED BY THEIR HATE, 
THAN DEATH PROROGUED, WANTING OF THY LOVE.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act TI 





Scene 2 
| Wyddfa,” and a host of others convey-| Lastly, we have the frankly aristo 
ing the requisite glamour of distance, | cratic variety, in which the elements of 
| mystery and euphony. “Talbot” and “De Vere” betoken a 

Besides these there is an extensive|£30 yearly rental; and the fatuously 
| hero-worshipping class which needs no| domestic, such as “The Nook”, and 
|explanation, at any rate not the usually “The Nest.” After this, we must sug- 
‘somewhat far-fetched one of service, gest the Handsworthisation of Greater 
under Lord Roserts or other adventures | London, not to speak of the more ambi- 
}in South Africa. tious seaside resorts. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 
Cuarrer VI. 
The White Rabbit as others saw him. 


“Wuar did you think of that story young Bunbutter told 
us the other day?" said Rob to the Cat, as they were basking 
together on the lawn one fine morning not long after the 
Prince of Sastowta had related the melancholy tale of his 
transformation. “It was interesting, don’t you think? I 
can't help feeling sorry for the little beggar. Seems a bit 
hard, you know, after you've been a Prince and all that, to 
get changed into such an absurd thing as a White Rabbit. 
I'm jolly glad there's nothing of the disguised Prince about 
me. A dog’s good enough for me,” and he stood up and 
protruded his chest, which for a dog of his inches was a very 
capacious one. 

“My dear Rob,” said the Cat, “ you're really too guileless 
and sumple for this wicked world of ours. You don’t mean 
to tell me you believed all that bragging nonsense. My dear 
old friend, if you go on like this we shan’t be able to let you 
go about by yourself. We shall have to find a keeper for 
you 
' “A keeper?” said Rob complacently, “I'm not sure I 
shouldn't enjoy that. I should get plenty of sport all the 
year round pretty well. But no,” he added ectively, “I 
think on the whole I'd rather not. All the keepers’ dogs 
['ve known were very thin, and they used to get more 
whackings than any of the other dogs.” 

“ Pooh,” said the Cat, “I didn’t mean that kind of keeper, 
you silly. Not a man in a velveteen coat and leather gaiters, 
but a man who's paid to look after people of—ahem—weak 
intellect. See?” 

“ Well, if it comes to that 

“T know what you're going to say. You don’t think I’m 
particularly intellectual myself. I never pretended to be, my 
old pheasant-fetcher, but I’ve got common sense, and thank 
Heaven I'm spiteful.” 

“Oh, come,” said honest Rob, “it isn’t as bad as all that.” 

* Hist !"’ said the Cat, flattening herself down on the grass 
and tucking her paws under her to get into position, while 
her tail quivered and her eyes seemed to grow to twice their 
ordinary size and fierceness. “See that thrush? He's 
mine. 

She made a quick spring, cuffed at the bird, and missed 
him. 

“My dear Gamp,” laughed Rob, “it’s bad form to go for 
a bird in that way, and amcre thrush too.” 

“Thanks,” said the Cat. “I like to do my own hunting 
in my own way. I don’t ask a fat man with a gun to bring 
my birds down, and when I do catch them I keep them for 
myself. Some animals, I’m told, have to give up all the 
birds they gather—dogs, for instance. Poor game that, I 
should think.” 

“We were talking about the White Rabbit, I fancy,” said 
Rob with some dignity. 

“ Ah, yes, the White Rabbit. Lord bless you, I know all 
about him. He pretends to be a Prince of Sapioni, but I 
happen to know that he was born of very humble parents 
in a small shop somewhere in the Seven Dials. He had a 
twin brother just like himself, and originally their names 
were Bunface and Buttertub, but they were mixed up some- 
how soon after they were born, so this one got called 
Bunbutter, and his brother's out in the world somewhere 
under the name of Tubface. Manex bought him. She 
happened to pass the shop one day when she was out with 
her father, the man who shoots your birds for you, and she 
saw Bunbutter in his cage and took a fancy to him. In the 
cage on one side of him was a brindled bull-dog, on the 
other was a white Persian cat with blue eyes, and I believe 


” 





she hesitated a long time between the three of them. Finally 
she chose our long-eared friend.” 

“ Well, I’m glad she didn’t choose the bull-dog,” said Rob. 
“They're a clumsy, bandy-legged, snoring lot, and quite 
useless for sport.” 

“T own I don’t care much for bull-dogs myself, and as for 
white Persians with blue eyes they're all as deaf as a post. 
What a bore she would have been. Anyhow, that’s the 
origin of Bunbutter, and all these stories about Princes are 
just gas.” 

Now I may as well tell you that when Gamp, the Cat, cast 
these aspersions on the origin and the veracity of the White 
Rabbit, she was not speaking of her own knowledge by any 
means. No doubt she pretended she was, or at least she 
conveyed that idea to the simple-minded Labrador, but, as a 
matter of fact, she was only retailing the gossip she had picked 
up in the kitchen or the servants’ hall while she was lying 
snugly under the table with a saucer of milk within easy 
reach. If you or I had to go to the kitchen for our reputation 
or our history I daresay we should hear some things that 
would surprise us. I don’t want you, therefore, to run 
away with the idea that, because the kitchen put Bunbutter 
down as a mere Seven Dials rabbit, he was only that and 
nothing more. Certainly his own story of his Sablonian 
origin is a much more romantic and interesting one. If you 
ask me whether or not I myself believe it I can only reply 
that I’m sure he was no ordinary Rabbit, and, that being so, 
there seems no good reason why we shouldn't prefer his 
account of himself to the tittle-tattle so maliciously retailed 
by the black and white Cat. Those who read on may 
perhaps—mind, I only say perhaps—discover the truth. 








MY LADY’S GIFT. 


I prayed my lady, of her pitiful grace, 
For the white rose that lay upon her dress, 
Fair, but no fairer than my lady’s face, 
Pure, but no purer than her loveliness ; 
And my dear lady gazed on me a space, 
Then yielded me the prize ; 
And the soft love-light shining in her eyes 
Made of the gift almost a shy caress. 


Then of my dearest love did I entreat 

Pardon, if I this crowning boon should crave :— 
That I might kneel before her dainty feet ; 

That she should deck me with the flower she gave. 
Whereat she blushed ; yet, being kind as sweet, 

Bowed to my soft behest— 

Yea, pinned her delicate favour on my breast : 

Sweet rose, that made me evermore her slave. 


O flower, O happy flower, my lady’s flower! 

O sorry flower, so soon, alas, to shrink ! 
Where hast thou fled ?—To what Elysian bower 
Thro’ the far shadows of the Stygian brink ? 

Would I had prest thee ere the fateful hour 
When, seeing thou didst fade, 
With horrid clutch the wanton chambermaid 
Tost thee, poor jetsam, to the pantry sink! 


Now do I brood no more upon my pain, 
Nor would impeach th’ ungodly for her sin, 
For I have found a pledge, oh, strong of grain 
Beyond all flowers, and I rejoice therein. 
Pass on, dead rose! My lady’s gifts were twain. 
The breast thou leavest bare 
Hath solace in the bond that held thee there ! 
And I take comfort in my lady's Pin. 
Dew- Dum. 
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Christopher (tat. 


THE ALTOGETHER. 


3). “Ou, Fatwer, PLEASE DO LET ME PADDLE ALL OVER, LIke you!” 








THE HEBER HOGG CORRE- 
SPON DENCE. 

Tue recent publication of The Jessica 
Letters, which purport to have passed 
between an American editor and a timid 
reviewer, impels us to print a selection 
from the correspondence of the late 
Mr. Heser Hoae with several prominent 
literary men. Heser Hoca, as is well- 


| known, was proprietor of the celebrated 


| of commerce. 


coal emporium at one of the corners of 
Holborn Viaduct, and his letters throw 
a welcome light on the life of one who 
in the flowery fields of literature sought 
relief from the struggles and anxieties 
Poetry was with him a 


| labour of love. 


1. 


From Heber Hogg to the Editor of the 
“ Bi-monthly Review.” 
April 15, 1901. 
Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find a 
trifle of verse inspired by recent events, 


| and which I hope you may see your way 


to favourably consider. The poem (if | 
may so presume to describe it as a poem) 
is my literary bantling, the firstborn of 


a harvest that has long lain fallow and | 
run to seed, and I send it to you 
because, having read your book month 
by month, it appears in my humble 
judgment to remotely approach the 
standard which you so ably maintain, 
and I peruse so assiduously and de-| 
votedly. I submit it in due diffidence, | 
but if I may aspire to direct your able foot- | 
steps to verse 29. It runs as follows :— | 
Up, lads, fight for name and glory ! 
Strike for beauty, love, and home ! 
You shall be renowned in History ! 
Your country’s fame shall be your own! 
I think this contains a new sentiment 
not unaptly expressed. 
Your obedient servant, 


1 Enclosure. Heser Hoca. 


From the Editor of the “ Bi-monthly 
Review”’ to Heber Hogg, Esq. 
Apri 17, 1901. 
The Editor regrets that he is com- 
pelled to return the enclosed manuscript. 
He would point out that such rejection 
does not necessarily imply lack of merit 
in the contribution, but merely that it is 
unsuitable for his columns. 
The Editor begs to remind contri-! 


butors that all manuscripts should be 


| . 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed 


envelope. 
II. 
From Heber Hogg to the Editor of the 
“ Athenian.” 
April 18, 1901. 
Dear Sin,— Enclosed please find a 
stamped and addressed envelope and a 
trifle of verse inspired by recent events, 
and which I hope you may see your way 
to favourably consider. The poem (if I 
may—|three sheets missing |—newW senti 
ment not unaptly expressed. 
Your obedient servant, 
2 Enclosures. Hever Hoos. 


(N.B.—-The regrettable lacun# in the 
above and subsequent letters are due to 
the negligence of Mr. Hoaa’s corre 
spondents. 
side of single sheets, and if a com 
munication ran into more than one he 
was careful to clip them together. | 


From the Editor of the “ Athenian” to 
H. Hogg, Faq. 
April 20, 1901. 
The Editor is much obliged to Mr. 


He always wrote on one | 
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Hoaa for his kindness in permitting 
the enclosed poem; he 
regrets, however, that pressure on his 


lim to see 





space compels him to forego the pleasure 
f publishing it. 
it 
From Heber Hogg to the Editor of the 
“ Spectatler.” 
April 22, 1901. 

Dear Sin,—I enclose a stamped and 
idldreased envelope and a poem of verses 
to which I venture to draw ——— 


XCVI. 
From Heber Hogg to the Editor of the 
* Picklehampton Weekly Clarion.” 
November 5, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—Herewith a poetical effort 
which I believe suitable to your columns. 
My name is known to many London 
editors, who almost invariably express 
pleasure at receiving contributions from 
my pen. Yours truly, 
2 Enclosures. Heser Hoce. 





| 1903, contains a poem entitled “Arouse 
Ye,” side by side with a half column 
proclaiming the merits of Heser Hoaa’s 
“ World-renowned Kentish Brights.”’} 








A French Scholar. 


“Tr is a great thing to know French 
well,” said Mrs. Tumxtyson, the excel- 
lent lady of Tumxkrnsoy, retired grocer. 
“Now,” she continued, “I was travel- 
‘ling the other day, and I wanted parti- 
cularly to describe a certain 








your attention to. I may 
mention that it has been read 
by more than one eminent 


literary man, who speak of it 
in high terms of merit, and 
express pleasure at the honour 
of reading it. I await the 
favour of your early reply, and 
blige Yours obediently, 

2 Enclosures. Hever Hoaa, 


From the Editor of the * Spec- 
tatler”’ to Heber Hogg, Esq. 
April 24, 1901. 
With the Editor's compli- 
ments. 
[The letters numbered IV. to 
XLVI. inclusive are unfortu 
nately missing | 


XLVI. 
From Heber Hogq to the Editor 
of “PT O.'s Weekly.” 

August 2, 1902, 

Dear Sir,—I enclose a little 
thing of mine in verse and a 
stamped addressed envelope, 
which has favourably attracted 
the attention of many literary 
men, although not hitherto 
appearing in print. It is, | 
think, suitable to your excel- 
lent journal, and beg to re- 
main, Yours faithfully, 








‘figure in full armour I had 
seen to a Frenchman who 
knew no language but his 
own. Fortunately I was able 
to make it quite clear to him 
in French : putting it thus 

‘La statue d'un chevelure 
équestrien portant ses armoires, 
et avec deux paires d’éperlans 
a ses talents. And then he 
understood me perfectly.” 

Qualifying. 

“My dear Sir,” said a com- 
mercial traveller, one Sunday, 
at a table dhéte breakfast in a 
French hotel, to his clerical- 
looking neighbour, “some 
here are going to Mass, some 
to a Lutheran service, some to 
an Anglican Chapel, and others 
elsewhere or nowhere.” 

“And you?” inquired the 
cleric. 

“Oh, for myself,” replied 
the commis-voyageur, in an 
airy manner, “I am nothing 
in particular, and belong to 
everything in general. I go 
from one church to another ; 
all’s one to me, so I consider 
myself in the full sense of the 
word a Catholic.” 

“T see,” observed the eccle- 
siastic, “you mean a Roaming 








2 Enclosures. Heser Hoa. 


XLVIII. 


From the same to the same. .. 
AS EVER. 
Sept. 19, 1902. 
Dear Sir, 
[ ventured to you a 
stamped addressed envelope (to me) and 
some poetical verses which it occurred 
to me say without 
undue modesty that verse 29 has aroused 
admiration in the breasts of those who 
it has been read to, and they agree with 
{three sheets missing |, 


send 


two sheets missing | 


me in 
The Editor of P. T. 0O.’s Weekly,” to 
H. Hogg, Esq. 

The Editor regrets that he is unable 
to use the enclosed MS., which he accord- 
ingly returns with many thanks. 

Apologies for delay. —- Eb. 

Letters XLIX.to XCV. inclusive, missing. 


John. “Yes, Miss, THANKYEE. 
Some weeks ago | Ocrocrrayium.” 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Viecar’s Daughter. “ Wett, Jomy, I see YoU ARE LOOKING As 


Ay’ THEY TELL mE I’LL 


From the Editor of the “ Picklehampton 
Weekly Clarion” to Heber Hogg, Esq. 
November a 1903. 
Dear Sir,—I am keeping the poem in 
the hope of being able to use it at an 
early date. I may point out that the 
P.W.C, has the largest circulation in 
Picklehampton, and accordingly offers 
exceptional advantages to advertisers. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Apze Suarre (Editor). 


(The remaining letters in the series 
are lost, but the issue of the Pickle- 
hampton Weekly Clarion for December 5, 


Catholic.” _ 

Wuen the system is out of 
order the slightest irritation 
is apt to get upon the nerves. 
This idea was admirably illus- 

——' trated last week on a head- 
| bill of the Morning Advertiser :— 
Uyrest ms Russia. 
Explosion in a Train. 


YOUNG 


SOON BE AN 


Sir,—The Novoe Vremya gives the 
following account of a servant-girl who 
is radio-active to things in her vicinity : 

“ Everything she approaches is set in motion. 
Plates on a dresser rattle, linen hung out to 
dry falls on the ground, bottles rise from the 
table and are upset.” 

I have one of this kind too. Do you 
know of any cure? Yours, 

Heap (so-caLLep) or Hovse. 
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REVIVAL OF NATIVE GRAND 
OPERA. ‘ ) 


Mr. Puxcu,—Sir, I was amazed and | 
pained on reading some time ago in the | 
Draper's Record this plaintive state-| 
ment :——“‘ There are few novels of trade | 
life, and fewer still that deal with the | 
drapery trade.” But I was not content 
with mere pity. ‘To seizea jewelled pen, 
and dash off the following, was with me 
the work of a couple of months or so. 

Yours hurriedly, 
Heyry Wi.1mM-—Jones. 


['N.B.—I am aware of a play by Mrs. 
Lyrre.ron bearing on the question of 
millinery establishments, but this in no 
sense cuts the ground from under my 
feet. } 

I1.—My Drarer’s Opera. 


The scene of Act One is laid in a large 
drapery emporium. ‘Time — morning. 
Opening chorus of assistants, descriptive 
of the joys of the profession. Enter 
Shopwalker. “‘My merry men, good-| 
morning to you all. Pursue your tasks | 
with vigour, I implore: for thus you'll 
rise (perhaps) in time to come (with 
patience) to the post that I enjoy.” | 
Song, “‘ How I rose to be a Shopwalker.” | 
Then Aria, Shopwalker : 





But where is our champion assistant, 
The pride of our drapery shop ?-+ 

I trust he is not very distant, 
Our Avcernon Hitpesranp Propp. 


Chorus. Nay, calm, Sir, your fear, for | 
behold! he is here, | 
Our ALeervon Hipesranp Popp. 


Enter hero (t.). He pauses on threshold. 
Then, advancing to centre of stage, sings, 
as follows : 


A hard-worked draper I, 
And dainty gloves and stockings = 
(Some with, some void of, clockings)| — —=> 

T bid the ladies buy ; 

If customers are male, | 
I'd have them spend their dollars 
On ties and shirts and collars, 

And pay for them on the nail. 








&-\. Sc aeeerane 


A GOOD REASON. 


Sympathetic Cousin. “Poor Bor! I'w so sory you pipw’t pass your Exam. Waar was 


|THE REASON, I wonpeR ?” 


At the conclusion of this song there is | 


a pause, then slow music, and my heroine, | ————=—= 








Lady Maricopa pe 1a Crewe, daughter of | Plopp (gallantly). I 
the Earl of Bayswater, enters, ushered | ‘ . 
in by Shopwalker. “ Prorp, forward,” 
says Shopwalker. Then there is a) 


purchases. 
sweetly pretty trio: 


Shopwalker. A lady here you see of both | 
wealth and high degree 

(For waiting in the street, I notice, | 
her chaise is), chief 


shirk any quantity of work, 
When a lady has a wish to make some 


Heroine. If you seek to learn my name, | 
tis Marinpa pe La Crétwe 

| Plopp (to Shopwalker, aside). Correctly | Shopwalker to purloin a yard of calico. 
in the Upper Ten you rank her,|As she is leaving after affectionate 


Poor Boy (alao wondering). “I cay’ Tux.” 





am not the man to Plopp (indulgently). Ladies often, 1 have 
read, lest a cold invade their head, 

Find it useful to possess a pocket 
handkerchief. 


Business of buying handkerchief. 
rT ‘ . 
Then great scene. Heroine is seen by 


adieux to hero, Shopwalker stops her. 


And I bid you, Mr. Prorp, do the honours | Heroine. And I live with my papa, Scena. Finale. 


of the shop, 
For the lady has a wish to make some 
purchases. | 


Number Six, 
And I’m here because I want to buy Hero. Unhand the lady, minion! 
a handkerchief, 


Belgravia, 


Shope. This language, Puorr to me! 
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A lady of degree? 
Heroine. Exactly, Sir! You'll find you 
err 
Tn acting thus to me. 


Shope. Nay, think me not unfeeling 





Hero. Insidious reptile, go! 
Shope. I caught the lady stealing 
A yard of calico! 
Heroine. Believe me, | would rather die 
Than be so wicked. Oh! 


Shopw. Go, fetch the nearest bobbies ! 
Hero Must my entreaties fail ? 
Shopw. The fate of those who rob is 

To languish in a gaol. 
Heroine.I cannot dwell in dungeon cell! 
Oh, let me out on bail! 


| Enter Policemen. Hero takes centre 
of stage. 
Soxe: Hero. 
Constables, release your captive, 
Do not mock her protestations ; 
True is every word she utters, 
True are her asseverations. 
She 's as innocent as you, 
Honest, upright men in blue. 


I can prove my statement fully ; 


men. 
For one fleeting moment lend me 
Your auriculars, policemen. 
Tempted by a hope of pelf, 
I purloined the stuff myself! 


Then my foully-gotten booty, 
Little recking what a shock it 
Might occasion to her nerves, I 
Placed in her receptive pocket. 
There you have the sorry tale: 
Up, and lead me off to gaol ! 


Immense sensation. Heroine, with a 
ery of “My preserver!” faints. Shop- 
walker staggers back, shocked and 
astounded. Assistants assume attitude 
of horror. Various customers, who have 
come in, grow tired of waiting to be 
served, and go out to patronise other 
establishments. And Act I. closes with 
hero being led off (x.) by policemen, 








The Wand of Feace. 

We learn from the Scotsman that at 
the Triennial Pan-Celtic Con- 
gress, which opened at Carnarvon on 
August 30, the Archdruid of Wales pro- 
claimed a “Celtic peace.” For its 
better enforcement, “at a reception given 
by the Mayor, Lord CastLetowy pre- 
sented him with a shillelagh of bog oak.” 


second 


Tuere has been continued evidence 
of scare in our shipping trade. Vast 
quantities of stuffed sacks, apparently 
intended for the filling up of the moats 
round Port Arthur's forts, were lying 
idle last week on the platform of the 
Temple District Station. 


a 





Give me leave to speak my piece, | 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 





No narrative may be written starting | 
we. t y be written start 


with a journey on mule-back that does 
| not recall Stevexsoy. Nor may fascinat- 
|ing girls masquerade as boys without 
treminiscence of The Hearenly Twins. 
These reflections inevitably occur on 
reading The Princess Passes (MeTHUEN), 
| joint work of Mr. and Mrs. Wiiiamsoy. 
The story has, however, such strong 
individuality, such absorbing interest 
that they do not detract from the 
pleasure it gives. My Baronite under- 
takes that no one who reads the first 


down before the happy end is reached. 


is the most graphic description of 
motor-car driving that has yet appeared 
in print. Travel by motor-car, adjunct 


collaborateurs opportunity of displaying 
rare gifts of word-painting scenery. 
Those who have not driven over the 
St. Bernard by night should read the 
brilliant account of it. The Princess 
Passes is a charming love story set 
amid some of the most splendid scenery 
in the world. 


tion of seven sketches chiefly illustrating 
a Bohemian side of London journalistic 
life, knowledge of which is Mr, JEROME'S 
monopoly. There is about the London 
stories a far-off flavour of Henri Murcer’s 
Vie de Bohéme. This is most notable 
in the final chapter where Tommy — 
who, seeing she is a girl, ought, as her 
employer and colleagues sadly concede, to 
be called Jane—surrenders to the fasci- 
nation of a vagabond contributor to the 
paper she sub-edits, a gentleman who 
already has what the Lord Chancellor 
would call “a sort of” wife. This lady 
turns up at a critical moment, and offers 
Tommy £2000 to go away. 
declines the bribe, but magnanimously 
surrenders the suitor, who is apparently 
happy with either charmer, and in turn 
impartially marries both. After the 
fashion of Bohemia the contributor, on 
the verge of starvation, urgently in need 


copy carries an umbrella whose handle 
was “an eagle’s head in gold, with two 
small rubies for the eyes.” So like those 
thovghtless, heedless, generous-hearted 
folk who people Bohemia, whether in 
the Quartier Latin or Fleet Street! 
the sketches my Baronite likes best 
“The Babe,” which is really funny. 





Mr. Risk’s Songs of the Links (Morrow, 
Edinburgh), of which two of the best 
have appeared in these pages, are very 
much above the average of golf literature, 
and deserve, in the opinion of my Nautical 





chapter will be disposed to lay the book | 


Experientia docet. Amongst its novelties | 


to the mule journey, affords one of the! 


Tommy & Co. (HuTontNson) is a collec- | 


Tommy | 


of half-a-crown, when he calls with his | 


Of | 
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Hero. How dare you seize and pinion | Retainer, a wide recognition on this 


side ef the Border. In many of these 
verses the author gives verbal or metrical 
parodies of standard authors, from 
Horace, through Swep.ey, to St. ANDREws 
Laxc; from Kipiixc to the inevitable 
Kuayydu ; but he has also a note of his 
own at need. His technique, except in 
his one example of blank verse, is excel- 
lent. Perhaps he is a little inclined to 
iteration, but this is a common defect of 
collected verse, and, after all, the oppor- 
tunities afforded by his subject are 
limited. Of golf, as an incentive to 
celibacy 
* The sweetest maiden Betty may turn to a 
shrew or a minx; 
And heavy the bonds of Wedlock, but light 
is the chain of the Links ;” 
or as a breaker-up of marital felicity 
(see his dirge of “The Golf Widows”’) 
he has some trenchant things to say. 





Another modest little work, Humours 
and Emotions of Golf, by E. M. B. and 
G. R. T., is not quite in the same class. 
E. M. B., who is responsible for most 
of the verse, is not without literary 
| feeling, but his lines lack the quality of 
| fluency, and some of his rhymes, such 
(as lips and ellipse, adolescence and 
convalescence, are not really rhymes at 
jall in the English sense. G. R. T.’s 
| prose fancies are not consistently exhi- 
\larating, but they contain much philo- 
| sophy and a little pleasant humour. 














“On August 30, a formidable artillery duel 
took place, the Russians and Japanese exchang- 
ing over 100,000 projectiles.” 
| The above passage is from the Daily 
| Mail and not The Exchange and Mort. 


Answer To Corresponpent.—“ Artist.” 
We have received your communication 
in which you say, “I beg to enclose a 
sketch and words, and shall be glad for 
|you to use them. They are original (to 
|the best of my knowledge and belief), 
jand have not been inspired.” We 
entirely endorse this last statement. 


’ 


“ Aiatvs’ 
Dean Hote. 


VALDE DEFLENDUs.—The late 














